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The Year's Work in Oriental Archaeology. — By Stephen 
Bleecker Luce, Jr., Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I have been asked by the Editors to write a resume of the 
year's work in the archaeology of the Orient. As one whose 
interest in archaeology, and knowledge of the subject, is con- 
fined primarily to the Classical branch, I feel a certain diffidence 
in trying to tell Orientalists about a subject in which they know 
so much more than I. I trust, therefore, that they will pardon 
any errors (of which there will undoubtedly be many) and for- 
give also the intrusion of a Greek archaeologist into the sanctum 
sanctorum of the East. 

It is to Egypt that the student of the Orient should look at 
present for active archaeological investigation. The Babylon- 
ian field was covered by European workers prior to the war; 
and of course the war has put an end to the bulk of their 
researches. Save for the expedition of the University Museum 
in Philadelphia to Nippur, an exploration conducted many years 
ago, but of which the fruits have not yet been exhausted, Ameri- 
can interest has not been in Babylonian archaeology. On the 
other hand, Egypt has always cast a spell over our people, and 
American expeditions have been sent time and again to excavate 
Egyptian sites. There are to-day in Egypt two of these expe- 
ditions, whose work has been in no wise hindered by the war. 
A third, that of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, has 
practically completed its work; but the objects allotted to that 
Museum are still in storage in Egypt. The Museum has just 
announced, however, the publication of The Tomb of Senebtisi 
at Lisht, by Arthur C. Mace and Herbert E. Winlock, Assistant 
Curators of its Department of Egyptian Art. A short summary 
of this book will be found in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 1 This is the tomb of a noble lady who lived in the 
reign of King Amenemhet I, or between 2000 and 1950 B. C. 
The writer commends the readers of this Journal to the sum- 
mary in the Bulletin, or, better still, to the book itself, and will 
pass on to other news in the Egyptian field. 



11 (1916), p. 257-259. 
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As is well known, Harvard University and the Museum of 
Pine Arts in Boston have for some time supported an expedi- 
tion in Egypt. It started in 1911, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor G. A. Reisner, and it has been able to continue its work 
in spite of the war. The principal site excavated by this expedi- 
tion is Gizeh, but recent reports show that there has been dis- 
covered, in the neighborhood of Gebel Barkal, material of great 
importance bearing on the period between 1600 B. C. and 100 
A. D. Among the discoveries were ten large statues of kings 
of Ethiopia. 2 

Reports from the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Egyptian Expedition 
of the University Museum in Philadelphia, though brief, con- 
tinue to be encouraging, and to show good results. This expedi- 
tion is under the leadership of Dr. Clarence Stanley Fisher, 
formerly of the staff of the Museum of Pine Arts in Boston, who 
had before that taken part in the University of Pennsylvania's 
exploration of Nippur. He is assisted by Mr. Ashton Sanborn, 
who was also with the Museum of Pine Arts, and before that 
had been Secretary of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. An article on the expedition appeared in the 
Museum Journal of the University Museum, for 1915. 3 Exca- 
vations have been made for the Museum at Gizeh, Memphis, and 
Dendereh, with excellent results. At Dendereh, a cemetery was 
unearthed, extending from the earliest dynasties to Roman times. 
At Memphis, the expedition uncovered the palace of Merneptah, 
and many important discoveries were made, which will be 
announced in due season by the Museum. In June, 1916, work 
for the season was discontinued; but it has been resumed once 
more. Among the finds made are the earliest inscribed beads 
ever found in Egypt, dating about 3500 B. C. It is pleasant to 
record that the Egyptian government has been unusually gen- 
erous in the number and quality of the objects that will be 
allowed to come to America; and, moreover, so important does 
it consider this work that it is going to keep many of the 
sites cleared, a proceeding not always done, and involving con- 
siderable expense. It is possible, though not likely, that Mr. 
Ashton Sanborn will return to America in the near future with 
some of the finds. 

2 See Harvard Graduates' Magazine, 25 (1916), p. 284. 
8 Pages 63-84 and figs. 46-64. 
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Another important discovery, which antedates the European 
War, but which is only beginning to be known by the general 
public, was made in the excavations at Tell-el-Amarna, con- 
ducted by Professor Ludwig Borchardt, the Director of the 
Imperial German Archaeological Institute at Cairo, under the 
auspices of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft. This was the dis- 
covery of a series of sculptors' studios, the last of which to be 
found was identified by an inscription as that of the 'Chief 
sculptor, Thutmose.' These studios date from the reign of 
Amenhotep IV, or in the first half of the fourteenth century 
B. C. Professor Breasted of the University of Chicago has 
recently published an article dealing with the art of this sculp- 
tor, Thutmose, and the discovery of his studio, 4 in which he 
shows, among other things, that the ancient Egyptian sculptors 
were familiar with the method employed to-day of taking their 
models from plaster casts. This technique was unknown to the 
Greeks. Many of the statues found in this studio are of sur- 
passing beauty. 

In this connection, it is with great sorrow that we must men- 
tion a number of losses by death that the field of Egyptology 
has sustained. One thinks at once of the Masperos, father and 
son — the father at the time of his death perhaps the greatest of 
living Egyptologists, the son a young man of great promise, who 
had made a name for himself in the field of Byzantine Egypt. 
They both died in harness ; the father, at a meeting of the Acade- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, of a sudden stroke, a most 
fitting and dramatic climax to a scholar's life; the son, on the 
field of honor, as an officer in the French army. Their lives 
were examples to scholar and patriot alike, and their ends were 
noble. 4a 

In America, students of Egyptology will mourn the loss of 
Mr. Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., the founder of the University 
Museum's expedition to Egypt that bears his name. A man 
of wealth, he ever considered how most to serve the community 
in which he lived, and how best to advance the cause of archae- 



1 In Art and Archaeology, 4 (1916), p. 233-242, irith many illustra- 
tions. 

4a An appreciation of the elder Maspero by Professor Jastrow has 
appeared in the Proceedings of the Am. Philosophical Society, 55 (1916), 
no. 8. 
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ology, in which lay his principal interest. To him Egypt was 
an absorbing passion, and his knowledge and devotion was pro- 
found and sincere. For many years he was President of the 
University Museum, and took the keenest delight in its work, 
not only in Egypt, but in every other branch of its activity; 
he was also President of the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. Orientalists and other 
archaeologists alike will mourn the loss of this great patron of 
learning, who by his generous donations, bestowed without stint, 
made possible some of the most important work that has ever 
been done in Egyptology, especially from an archaeological point 
of view. 

In the field of Assyriology, there is little to report in the way 
of actual excavating. The investigations of Koldewey are said 
to be continuing in spite of the war; for, being a German, he 
can go on with his work. In America, we must notice the 
appointment of Dr. Stephen Langdon to the Curatorship of the 
Babylonian Section of the University Museum in Philadelphia, 
and the publication by that Museum of a List of Personal Names 
from the Temple School of Nippur, by Dr. Edward Chiera, the 
promising young Philadelphia scholar. This is vol. 11, nos. 1 
and 2 of the Publications of the same Section, New Series. 
Shortly to appear is Miscellaneous Religious Texts, by Professor 
George A. Barton of Bryn Mawr. This will be vol. 1, part 2, of 
the same series. Dr. Langdon is also preparing a volume of 
Liturgical Texts for the same series of publications. 

A notice of the death of the noted Assyriologist, William 
Hayes Ward, has already appeared in this Journal (pages 233- 
241 of this volume), so I shall not do more than mention it 
here. 

In Palestinian archaeology, work has been completely stopped 
by the war. The American School at Jerusalem, maintained 
under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
closed its doors in 1915, when Professor Montgomery, its Direc- 
tor for that year, acting under the advice of the American Con- 
sul, left Jerusalem and returned to the United States by way 
of Athens and Rome. However, the managers of the school are 
taking active steps towards properly financing and organizing 
the School in anticipation of the possibilities after the war. 

In this connection, I should like to call attention to a very 
interesting article which has just appeared in the American 
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Journal of Archaeology, 5 on a great chalice of silver from Anti- 
och, dating in the first century A. D. This chalice is made in 
three parts: (1) an inner bowl ; (2) a series of 'chased-applied' 
ornaments, soldered to the outside of this bowl; and (3) the 
stand and foot. The writer of the article, Mr. Gustavus A. 
Eisen, considers the portraits of Christ and the Apostles, which 
are included in the decoration, to be the earliest known, and 
declares them of great beauty. This chalice; with six other 
silver objects, which include another chalice, three bookcovers, 
and a large ceremonial cross, are in the possession of Messrs. 
Kouchakji Freres of New York. They originally formed part 
of the treasure of the Constantinian cathedral in Antioch. 

Two fine books on Palestinian archaeology have appeared in 
the past year; Handcock's Archaeology of the Holy Land, and 
The Archaeology of the Bible by Professor Barton of Bryn 
Mawr. 

In addition, we are fortunate in having in this country, as 
professor at the Meadville Theological Seminary, Professor I. 
Benzinger, the noted German Palestinian scholar and archae- 
ologist, who is perhaps more commonly known as the editor of 
Baedeker's Guide to Palestine and Syria. It gives us great 
pleasure to welcome to America such a distinguished figure in 
scholarship, and to wish him a long and pleasant sojourn with us. 

Excavations on the Asia Minor coast have been stopped, but 
it has been announced that on the cessation of hostilities the 
American exploration of Sardis will continue. The results have 
been most gratifying, and the site will be completely cleared and 
the material handsomely published. 51 

To touch for a moment on the Classical field, it should be a 
source of pride to Americans that our School of Classical Studies 
at Athens has never closed its doors, but has continued its work. 
In Old Corinth its excavators have discovered a number of sites 
of the Mycenaean period, perhaps the most important discovery 



5 20 (1916), p. 426-437 and plate xix. 

" a Since writing this article, I have learned that two volumes have recently- 
appeared on Sardis, one on the site by H. W. Bell, and one on the Lydian 
inscriptions (the first volume) by Littmann. These volumes are published 
by the Brill Co. of Leyden. I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Professor David M. Bobinson, of the Johns Hopkins University, for this 
information. 
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at that place in the history of the 'dig.' The credit for this 
belongs to Mr. C. W. Blegen, the Secretary of the School. 

Turning now from the Near East and the Mediterranean 
Basin, to the Far East, we note that in India the British Gov- 
ernment has continued the archaeological investigation of that 
country, despite war conditions. Copies of the Annual Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India from various parts of 
the country, that are before me as I write, show the continua- 
tion, not only of the excavation of ancient sites, but of the 
preservation of extant monuments of the past. From many 
items of interest, I select one to call to the reader's attention. 
There has been deposited in the Government Museum at Madras 
a Roman gold coin, found in the village of Kalikinayakanpalai- 
yam in the Coimbatore district. To quote the report 6 : 'It is a 
solidus of the Emperor Justinian (527-565 A. D.). and is of 
special interest because there do not appear to be any previous 
records of the discovery of coins of this emperor in India.' 

A fair amount has been done in the past year in the study 
of the archaeology of China and Japan. The foundation of the 
proposed American Archaeological School at Peking, although, 
as the writer understands it, authorized, has been postponed till 
after the war. In the meantime, the newly-founded Museum 
in Cleveland has been fortunate enough to secure the services 
of Mr. Langdon Warner, the proposed Director of the School, 
to take charge of their Far Eastern Department ; and he is now 
in the field, making purchases, and authorized by his Museum 
to excavate, if he can secure the necessary concessions. It need 
hardly be said that the Cleveland Museum should obtain, 
through his knowledge and taste, a very fine collection. 

The University Museum in Philadelphia has taken a note- 
worthy part in the study of Chinese and Japanese art and 
archaeology. It has had on exhibition during the last year a 
large number of the finest of the Morgan collection of Chinese 
porcelains, and a notable group of Chinese sculptures and paint- 
ings. Besides this exhibit, Mr. C. W. Bishop, Assistant Curator 
of the Oriental Section, has returned to Philadelphia, after 
a fifteen months' trip in the Museum's interests through 
the interior of China and Japan. He brought with him some 

" Government of Madras, educational department, G. O. no. 785, 18th July 
1916: Government Museums, p. 4, section 6 (Numismatics), and p. 5, no. 2. 
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unusual objects of the early art of these countries. An account 
of his trip, with beautiful illustrations, written by himself, has 
appeared in the Museum Journal. 7 In addition, Mr. Bishop has 
consented to write for me the following short summary of 
archaeological work done on this trip -. 

'Among the objects of the University Museum's recent expe- 
dition to Eastern Asia was the study of the possibilities of that 
region from an archaeological standpoint. In Japan, particular 
attention was paid to the earlier sites, both those of the neo- 
lithic aborigines, and those of the primitive Japanese themselves. 
Korea was next visited, and some study made of the work done 
there by Japanese archaeologists. Their results have been pub- 
lished hitherto almost exclusively in Japanese, but are impor- 
tant enough to deserve early translation. Owing to disturbed 
conditions along the upper Yellow River, the seat of the earliest 
Chinese civilization, it was decided to go to Szech'uan instead. 
In the soft red sandstone cliffs overlooking the river valleys 
of that province, are numerous artificial caves, which, though 
regarded by some as prehistoric dwelling-places, are almost 
certainly tombs; already they have yielded most interesting 
remains, and merit careful study. Speaking generally, the Far 
East as a whole has enjoyed a continuity of culture unequalled 
in any other part of the world, and before many years investi- 
gators will be throwing light upon the earlier phases of a civili- 
zation, which, so far from being dead, is destined to play a 
steadily increasing part in the shaping of the world civilization 
of the future. ' 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. Bishop has already returned to 
the East for an extended stay, and it is hoped that great results 
will come from this work. 

This represents a few of the most significant items of interest 
in the Oriental field of archaeology ; there are, doubtless, many 
more that I have omitted. 



'Vol. 7 (1916), p. 97-124 and figs. 119-154. 



